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Alas! saith my soul, for these! So evident 
were the favors shown to Friends, that many 
other persons sheltered themselves in their hab- 
itations, and those of the Society who had devi- 
ated from the plain attire by which Friends are 
generally known, now saw their folly. In those 
calamitous times, fashionable clothing, of an ex- 
pensive kind, was rather a passport to death 
than to honor; and at all times it is more an 
evidence of a weak understanding, than of a 
sound mind; for neither religion nor reason 
points it out as a means to promote the useful- 
ness of the wearer. The great departure from 
plainness, which is evident among many of our 
young people, is rather a proof of their folly and 
ignorance, than of wisdom; since it is beneath 
the dignity and nobility of a Christian mind to 
be so much employed about, and pleased with, 
the covering of the body. In some it may be 
more the effect of the parents’ pride, than that 
of the children ; but this testimony of our So- 
ciety toa simple, useful and not expensive man- 
ner of dressing and living, is grounded in the 
Truth, and innovations will never be able to sap 
the foundation or overthrow it. I would re- 
commend to my dear young friends, to endeavor 
to see from whence those desires arise which 
lead them to follow and copy after the fantas- 
tical dresses and habits which are so continually 
changing. Neatness and cleanliness are certainly 
commendable, and if rusticity is offensive, sim- 
plicity is not; and surely simplicity and self- 
denial become a people called, as we are, to bear 
a testimony to the purity of the religion of Jesus 
Christ. 1 grant that there is no religion in the 
cut or color of a garment, but the exterior ap- 
pearance is often an index of the mind; and if 
the inside of the cup and platter be made clean, 
the outside will be clean also; men do not 
gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles; and 
conformity to the world in any of its cor- 
rupt ways and fashions, is not a being trans- 
formed, as the Scriptures of Truth exhort. Let 
us, therefore, strive so to walk in all things, as 
the redeemed of the Lord, who make no pro- 
vision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof, but 
who are concerned to live unto Him who died 
for them, that the blessed and happy state of 
the redeemed ones may conspicuously appear in 
the eyes of the world, that others may be in- 
duced to seek a release from the’ bondage there 

















































HENRY HULL. 


Our late friend Henry Hull, a beloved and 
valuable minister of the gospel, who paid a re- 
ligious visit to Ireland about the year 1811, 
has left in his journal the following impressive 
observations respecting the safety of a full reli- 
ance upon Divine protection during the time of 
outward commotion and bloodshed. His remarks 
on the subject of plainness and simplicity, are 
worthy the serious attention of the young, more 
particularly of those who have had the advan- 
tage of an education within the pale of our re- 
ligious society. 


“ In being at Enniscorthy, Wexford and other 
neighboring places, the horrors recently pro- 
duced by the rebellion seemed to be revived in 
my mind, giving rise to serious and sorrowful 
reflections, and leading me to contemplate the 
mercy and strength of Omnipotence. Great, 
indeed, was the Lord’s kindness to Friends, 
preserving them amidst the dreadful carnage, 
as well as the sufferings which others passed 
through. When human blood flowed in streams 
through the streets, and multitudes were piked 
and thrown into the rivers, burnt in barns, 
houses, &c., and in many other ways tortured 
and slain, not one Friend was known to be 
killed, save a young man, who forsook his peace- 
able principles and took up arms for his defence. 
If we forsake Omnipotence, whither shall we 
flee for help! If he is humbly relied upon, he 
will be unto his people as a wall of defence, and 
make a way when there appears to be no way. 
But too many of those who saw these marvellous 
works of the Lord, and how his delivering power 
was vouchsafed, have forgotten these his mer- 
cies, and gone their own ways into the world. 
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REVIEW. 








is in sin and corruption, and in all the world’s 
evil ways and fashions. Evil communications 
corrupt good manners ; where the precious gives 
way to the vile, good is oppressed and evil is 
advanced ; thus, by little and little the oppressor 
may gain the ascendancy over the redeemed, 
and bondage may increase, and then suffering 
will be unavoidable. I much desire that the 
children of Friends may not be brought up in 
ignorance, so as not to know the grounds of the 
religious principles they profess, and why plain- 
ness is more commendable than imitating those 
who change because fashion is changeable.” 


JosEPH TREGELLES Price, an Elder, of Neath, 
Wales, died 12th mo. 25th, 1854, aged 71 


years. 


Joseph Tregelles Price was born at Penryn, in 
Cornwall, on the 20th of 1 mo. 1784. His 
parents, Peter and Anna Price, had a family of 
ten children, of whom he was the eldest son. 
Though active and fond of play, he was remark- 
able in his childhood for being very truthful. 
When about eight years of age, he was sent to 
a boarding school at Compton, where he was 
diligent in his studies; but before he was four- 
teen he was called home to be his father’s assist- 
ant in mercantile business. 

The love and the deference with which he 
was wont to be welcomed on his return from 
school by the large family group, and the un- 
deviating affection and kindness which marked 
his whole behaviour towards them, coupled with 
a watchful care to be always a good example, are 
still recurred to with much interest. Remark- 
ably did he fulfil towards his parents the injunc- 
tion, “ Honor thy father and mother, which is 
the first commandment with promise,” and the 
blessing of these rested upon him to the close 
of their advanced lives. It would almost seem 
a breach of gratitude to his memory to pass 
silently over the happy youthful days of the 
domestic circle, over which his love of mental 
culture, and his gentleness and piety, sought to 
exert a favorable influence; and occasions on 
which, in the absence of their parents, he evinced 
his watchful care over his younger sisters, and 
his brotherly concern that those whom he loved 
should be preserved in entire consistency with 
our Christian profession,—biassed, as they knew 
he was, by no narrow views, but a conscientious 

ersuasion of what he felt to be right,—made an 
indelible impression on their minds. His own 
heart was early brought under the influence of 
Divine grace, and as he advanced in years, the 
love of God in Christ Jesus our Saviour, became 
a spring of action in his soul, which grew with 
his growth, and directed the energies of his 
powerful mind, to seek and to embrace oppor- 
tunities for the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom of “peace on earth, and good-will to 
men,” 


His father having embarked in an iron estab- 
lishment at Neath Abbey, Glamorganshire, re- 
moved in the year 1800, with his wife and 
family, to reside in the neighborhood of Neath ; 
and the subject of this brief memorial, after 
having for some years assisted his father in con- 
ducting this concern, became himself the 
manager, and largely interested in it, as well as 
several collieries connected with it, which had 
previously been under his care. He won the 
respect and regard of the large number of persons 
over whom he presided, and he was ever alive 
to promote their moral and religious welfare, by 
the establishment and patronage of schools for 
the different classes, both on First days, and 
other days of the week, and by a diligent circu- 
lation of the Scriptures amongst them. Nor did 
he confine these labors of love to the works under 
his own care, but cheerfully lent a helping hand 
in distributing the Holy Scriptures, and person- 
ally visiting First day schools, in more distant 
districts. Some interesting visits of this kind 
will not soon be forgotten. 

Long was he deeply coneerned upon the sub- 
ject of war, and in the year 1814, he believed it 
to be his duty to make some effort for the diffu- 
sion of those gospel views of universal love and 
good-will to men which are applicable to all the 
nations of the earth. Ina letter to his sister 
Junia Price, dated London, 5 mo. 28th, 1814, 
he writes, 

“T have yet to attend to the most important 
of all, that is to put things in train for estab- 
lishing a Society for the sole purpose of aiming 
at such a diffusion of light and knowledge as 
shall tend to the general and universal preserva- 
tion of peace. There are a host ready to join.” 

The meeting was held at Plough Court, Lom- 
bard street, on 4th of Sixth month, 1814, the 
very day on which the ‘Courier” announced 
the termination of the long war between France 
and England ; present William Allen, Frederick 
Smith, Basil Montague, and several others, with 
Joseph T. Price. 

His honored mother, to whose judgment he 
paid great deference, expressed to him at this 
juncture her solicitude, that in such a movement 
as the establishment of a Peace Society, he might 
not be mixed up with politics. Her apprehen- 
sion was soon silenced by his calm and solemn 
assurance to her that he had felt the subject so 
deeply, that if brought upon a death-bed, he 
believed he should not feel acquitted if he 
omitted to make this effort. From that time he 
continued, by every means in his power, steadily 
to promote the advancement of this great cause. 
But his labors were not limited to this object; 
in the Bible Society, and the Abolition of Slavery, 
he worked diligently, both in public and private. 
He rejoiced in the day of Jubilee, when his 
country, though at a great pecuniary sacrifice, 
set free her captives in the Colonies; and he 
ceased not to desire a similar consummation on 
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the part of his brethren of every class and de- 
nomination in the United States of America. 
He fully believed there was a way whereby this 
might, and probably would eventually be effected, 
by the triumph of Christianity in the Congress, 
in meeting those difficulties which they had per- 
mitted, by the sanction of their laws, to grow 
upon them, and in suffering no pecuniary con- 
sideration to withhold them from doing justice 
to the Planters, and giving to their fellow-men 
in bondage the inalienable right of freedom. 

In 1818, he was called to mourn the loss of a 
beloved brother, Edwin Price, who died at Pen- 
zance, and of whom a short memorial is pub- 
lished. He did not arrive in time to witness 
the close, or to hear the dear departed one, as 
he was passing through the last solemn conflict 
of nature, bear his emphatic testimony to the 
privilege of his “brother's bright example.” 
The close nursing and watching by this invalid 
brother, soon threatened to snatch from him a 
beloved sister, and he became so persuaded that 
a warmer climate in the South of Europe would 
alone prove restorative, that he would permit no 
barrier to prevent his promptly removing her, 
in 1819, to the South of France. 

It was in this journey, whilst at Paris, that 
a similar concern to that which had induced the 
establishment of the Peace Society in England, 
weighed impressively upon his mind; and on 
calling upon a few leading and distinguished in- 
dividuals, and unfolding to them his Christian 
views and desires, the way remarkably opened 
for him. He found ready coadjutors, and some 
interesting facts confirmatory of the rectitude 
of the movement, and its timely application. 
Many of these cannot be recited here ; suffice it 
to say, that a number of superior and intelligent 
individuals formed themselves into a Society, 
which he desired and endeavored to designate 
by a title more definitely descriptive of those 
Christian doctrines of Peace, with which the 
Redeemer’s kingdom was announced to the 
world by the angelic host ; but in the then con- 
dition of Paris, the committee concluded that 
the most appropriate title they could adopt was 
“La Société de la Morale Chrétienne.” This 
Society embraced amongst its objects the Peace 
subject, the Abolition of Slavery in their Colo- 
nies, and the Amelioration of the Laws respect- 
ing Capital Punishment. It worked so efficiently 
and effectually as soon to produce some important 
improvement in these laws. A leading article 
in the ‘“‘Courier” newspaper in 1830, stated 
“ That it was a remarkable fact that probably 
Prince Polignac owed his life to the visit of a 
Quaker to Paris, some years before, of the name 
of Price, who had been the means of the 
‘Société dela Morale Chrétienne’ being founded. 
This Society had caused, by its exertions and in- 
fluence, the change in the law which inflicted 
the punishment of death for political offences ; 
and this law came into force only just before the 





Prince was brought to trial, and it saved hig 
head.” 

He was unremitting in his dedication to serve 
our own Society, both in the administration of 
its discipline and in accompanying its Ministers 
in their religious labors. To a beloved invalid 
sister much called to travel in this way, in the 
service of her Lord, he was an invaluable suc- 
courer and helper—and when her work was done 
and she was ready to depart and enter into rest, 
she bore with her dyirg breath the most grateful 
testimony to what he had been to her in these 
services, adding her faith that the Lord would 
indeed bless him and reward him. His honored 
mother, whose decease took place at a very ad- 
vanced age, nearly 88—the year following her 
beloved daughter,—when she was called to enter 
the valley of the shadow of death, called him 
to her bedside, and expressed to him her Chris- 
tian persuasion and faith in those religious views 
and principles which had dwelt with her through 
a long life, and which in the approach of death 
she felt to be confirmed, concluding with her 
maternal benediction to him. The severing of 
these beloved ties he closely felt ; still his cheer- 
ful spirit owned the blessings left, and he went 
on his way doing diligently whatever his hand 
found to do. 

The beloved children of a deceased brother, 
not a member of our Society, were pleasant 
members of the reduced family circle: until a 
dear young nicce in 1853 entered into a mar- 
riage connection. After passing with her hus- 
band a month with their relatives and friends, 
they embarked, accompanied by her sweet only 
sister, for her new residence in Philadelphia, 
and neither they, nor their ship and fellow 
passengers were ever heard of afterwards. 

This afflicting event was deeply touching to 
his affectionate feelings. His health had, pre- 
viously to this, shewn symptoms of debility, 
which increased in the early part of last year, 
and his sight became much impaired; frequent 
change of air was resorted to, and in the autumn 
he went to Germany to consult an eminent oc- 
ulist. After his return his general health a 
little improved, and his energy and interest were 
unabated in the subjects so near his heart,—the 
evils of War, the promotion of Peace, and the 
Anti-Slavery cause; and in the Twelfth month, 
he proceeded to London to participate personally 
with his friends in preparing an Address to our 
legislators in favor of peace. He also took part 
in the Anti-Slavery convention held about this 
time. He caught a cold two days before he left 
London, which he quitted immediately after the 
presentation of the address to the Prime Minis- 
ter, in company with his colleagues. He was 
desirous of attending the interment of a dear 
young friend at Swansea, which was to take 
place the following First day morning. This 
he accomplished, and returned home immediate- 
ly after, but his cold increasing, he did not again 
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548 FRIENDS’ 
move out. For a few days no alarming symp- 
toms appeared, but on Fifth day evening inflam- 
mation of the lungs attended the attack of 
bronchitis, and all the medical skill and means 
devised failed to arrest it. He calmly watched 
the progress of the disease, fully aware of its 
serious character ; but from the rapid and op- 
pressed breathing, stillness was essential, and he 
spoke but little, yet enough to evince where he 
sought to have his mind anchored,—upon the 
Rock of Ages, Christ Jesus,—and he patiently 
and peacefully bore the last conflict of nature. 
On Seventh day morning he requested to have 
the 33d psalm read to him, and afterwards ex- 
pressed his desire to have his whole heart fixed 
upon heaven and heavenly things. In the 
course of this day a physician was called i in ; he 
took a more hopeful view of the issue, partly 
grounded upon the natural vigor of the patient’s 
constitution, and the unperturbed state of his 
mind. The night, however, proved a suffering 
one, and early on First day morning his tenderly 
anxious wateher perceived a change of counten- 
ance indicative of the solemn issue. About 
eight in the morning he said he should like to 
hear a psalm. The 46th was repeated to him, 
and he remarked, with a bright voice and man- 
ner, that it was very sweet, and it was evident 
that its language of comfort and encouragement 
was applicable | to his state. The inflammation | 
of the lungs was making rapid progress, and 
towards the close of this day, he was passing 
through the valley of the shadow of death, but 
he feared no evil, for the Lord was with him, 
and sustained him. He did not appear to suffer 
much pain, but the breathing was oppressed, 
which continued till about half-past eleven on 
Second day morning, when his redeemed spirit 
was released, and united, we reverently believe, 
to the just of all generations, in one blessed and 
eternal ascription of thanksgiving and praise.— 
Annual Monitor. 


RAGGED SCHOOL CHILDREN IN LONDON. 
(Continued from page 533.) 


As during the winter months so many street 
shoe-blacks cannot be profitably employed as in 
the summer, a portion of them then become 
broomers. The shopsin Regent street and Bond 
street were canvassed, and to those whose own- 
ers were willing to pay ld. a day, boys were 
sent during the winter of 1851—2, to each of 
whom was entrusted the duty of sweeping the 
pavement from morning to evening before 20 
shops, and keeping it clean from dirt. Their 
earnings about sufficed only for their support. 
This employment, however, besides being far 
less lucrative, is much inferior i in its discipline. 
The whole sanitary condition of London might 
be attended to by boys of this description. It 
might be extended, almost indefinitely, if suita- 
ble persons would devote time to its superin- 
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tendance. Broomers are now established in 
York, Brighton and Gravesend. 

Another occupation in which boys of this 
description have been employed by the same 
Society, is that of messengers. The Electric 
Telegraph Company have allowed two boys to 
be placed in Lothbury, and two at Charing- 
cross. They are clothed by the Society in a 
better uniform, with black trousers, red striped, 
and a little red jacket. They carry messages, 
at the rate of 2d. for the first half mile, and ld. 
for every subsequent half mile. They are fur- 
nished with books for their parcels, and are 
made responsible for a booked parcel up to the 
amount of 3/7. In order to provide for the last- 
mentioned requirements, those lads only are 
employed by the Society in this work, who have 
money, which they have saved in the bank, and 
the Shoe-black Society would come upon this, 
in case of wilful loss. More recently, the new 
Crystal Palace Company have employed these 
lads. 

“ Other varieties of this street work have 
been at various times suggested, as for cleaning 
the brass plates of houses, or knives, from door 
to door. A large field of labor, healthy, remu- 
nerative and unoccupied, is open to the inge- 
nious. . . . The little girls, too, are em- 
ployed in the open air. The little steppers from 
the Refuge in Dorchester Place attend the 
dwelling houses of the neighborhood every morn- 
ing, and brush and wash the steps for 1d. a 
door. Nor may we omit from our catalogue the 
Ragged Nursery, where infants are cared for, 
fed and fondled by the elder girls, for the small 
sum of 3d. a day.” 


Comparison of the Expenses of Schools and 


Prisons. 


How much better is it to seek to prevent 


crime than to have to punish it! The foregoing 
facts most strikingly illustrate that truth. It is 
also far more economical. The following com- 
parison of the expenditure of prisons and schools 
is most conclusive. It is by Andrew Thomson, 
Esq., of Aberdeen : 

“‘ The expense of all prisoners, old and young, 
in Scotland, is about 16 guineas a year, the ex- 
penses in England are about 24/., and both these 
sums are altogether independent of the costly 
buildings in which they are lodged. The ex- 
penses in a Scotch workhouse or union-house 
are generally from 10/. to 127. a year, but in the 
industrial schools the expense of training up a 
boy is about 3/. 15s., after deducting the amount 
of his earnings. In the girls’ school the expense 
is much smaller. Now contrast that with the 
expense of a prisoner, especially if he goes 
through the usual career. A practised regular 
thief “generally spends about three years in 
prison before he is transported. His three years 
in prison cost from 60/. to 70/., and his expense 
of transportation is variously stated, say from 
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1501. to 2507. Altogether it costs, say about 
300/., before you have done with him; and he 
is not better when you have done with him, or 
very little better, than he is at the commence- 
ment. Now, if you send him to an Industrial 
School, and keep him there for five years, which 
is much more than the usual period we are able 
to keep them, he would not have cost 20/., and 
he would have been put fairly in the way of 
getting a living. He would have been tho- 
roughly educated in the first principles of reli- 
gion, and the elements of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and he would have been thoroughly 
taught industrial habits, all of which can now 
be done for 20/. in the case of a boy, and for 
14/. in the case of a girl. Compare this with 
the enormous expenditure in some of the prisons 
in England; for instance, in Pentonville and 
York Castle. In the latter, every prisoner sits 
in a house which costs the public 602. a year, 
for each cell in York Castle cost 1,200/., so that 
each felon confined there, boy or girl, pays a 
house rent of 60/. a year. Nay, the very walls 
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cially of the Christian population, is by far the 
more important. This was illustrated in a 
striking manner in Aberdeen, where the working 
men of the city were so desirous that schools for 
the destitute class should be set up, that they 
subscribed 250/. in one sum, and presented it to 
the Directors of the Aberdeen Schools for that 
purpose. 


For Friends’ Review. 
SINCERITY. 


There are probably few men, whatever their 
character or station in life may be, who would 
not feel themselves affronted and insulted by 
the charge of mendacity. The appellation of a 
liar, however softened and modified, is too revelt- 
ing to be patiently borne by the great mass of 
mankind. Yet if we soberly inquire what con- 
stitutes the essence of falsehood, and examine 
critically into the declarations which we frequent- 
ly hear from men deemed respectable, and whose 


that surround York Castle cost am enormous | characters are usually regarded asgreatly elevated 
sum of money, above 100,000/., all of which | above those of the propagators of falsehood, we 
was raised by voluntary assessment on the county | shall probably find that the declarations and testi- 


of York.’’ 


mony even of respectable persons, are sometimes 


The foregoing calculation of the comparative | less pure than a superficial view would lead us to 


expenses of schools and prisons, makes no refer- | suppose. 


When a narrator of facts of which he 


ence to the amount of loss to the more respecta- | is cognizant, in the arrangement of his narrative 
ble portion of the community by the plunder of | connects facts so as to make them apparently de- 


these juvenile thieves. 
erable item to add. 


That is a most consid-| pendent upon each other, which were in reality 
It would be good political | totally independent, or separates those which 


economy for the national funds to be appropri- | were intimately connected and dependent, though 
ated to Reformatory schools rather than to pri-| every word of the narrative may be literally true, 


sons. Less national money would be expended, 
and the end desired would be far more effectu- 
ally promoted. The day may probably arrive 
when this will be seen and acted on, as it is 
already by those undergoing sentences of im- 
prisonment in the Reformatory Institution at 
Red Hill, near Reigate. 

But it is important for Christian persons not 
to lean too much on governing powers. Their 
hands are ordinarily very full, and there is very 
general disappointment experienced in hopes 
resting on legislative bodies. The great de- 
pendance of the Church of Christ should be on 
her own exertions. These will suffice, at all 
events, for such an object as this, if she is only 
alive to her responsibilities. And what is needed 
to be done, is likely to be done with far more 
effect when it is done by voluntary effort, and 
from affection to the work. This kindly feeling, 
exercised by teachers, towards those who have 
only been accustomed to harshness and severity, 
has, indeed, under God, been a main cause of 
the success of the effort. The hearts of the poor 
outeasts have first been won to the teachers, and 
then to God. 

Nor is it desirable to depend too much on the 
voluntary aid of the higher classes. To interest 
the great masses of the population, and espe- 


yet such an arrangement can scarcely fail to im- 
press on the minds of the hearers a false appre- 
hension in regard to the matter under considera- 
tion. If we inquire what constitutes the essenee 
of falsehood, we shall probably be unable to find 
a more correct or concise definition than that it 
is an attempt, no matter whether successful or 
not, to palm upon another as truth, a statement 
which the truth does not warrant ; and it would 
be difficult to draw a distinct line between the 
utterance of an assertion or series of assertions 
which, though literally true, are calculated and 
designed to lead the hearers into error, and a 
like series directly and unequivocally false. 
When a public speaker, in advocating his 
cause, brings forward arguments as reasons for 
adopting or rejecting a measure under considera- 
tion, which he is perfectly conscious are no rea- 
sons at all, or points out as consequences of 
the adoption of the measures which he opposes, 
results which he well knows are not likely to 
follow, and which scarcely can follow in the nature 
of things, such a speaker, if he does not give 
utterance to absolute falsehood, certainly ven- 
tures within a clouded atmosphere where the 
light of truth shines but dimly, if it shines at all. 
When a witness is about being called before 
a court to testify with regard to facts which have 
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come to his knowledge, the proceeding is usually 
prefaced by an engagement, either under oath or 
affirmation, that the testimony about to be given 
shall be “ the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth.” A more direct and pointed 
promise to tell the truth, so far as known to the 
witness, without disguise or concealment, could 
scarcely be framed ; and yet it is well known that 
in courts of law, the ingenuity of the judges and 
lawyers is often severely taxed to extort from 
the witnesses at the bar, a correct statement of 
the facts to which their testimpny relates. I 
have seen in the report of the trial of a 
case whick took place a few years ago, not far 
from this city, testimony delivered by a man 
considerably advanced in years, and who was 
usually considered as a person of unquestion- 
able veracity ; but he had permitted himself to 
take a deep interest in the result of the case then 
upon trial, and in one part of his testimony he 
seemed to remember with the utmost accuracy, 
every circumstance of the case which pointed 
towards a conclusion which he himself desired 
to establish. At the same time, every fact which 
would lead towards an opposite conclusion, 
though some of them were of no trivial import- 
ance, appeared-to be totally forgotten. What- 
ever we may think of the integrity of the 
witness, and how far he labored “to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” this 
case, with some others that might be mentioned, 
furnishes a pathetic admonition to all, whether 
young or old, who would preserve their veracity, 
not only unsullied but unsuspected, to be particu- 
larly careful not to slide into a position in which 
the simple, unvarnished truth may not suit them. 
It is said, that John Woolman was remarkably 
careful not to permit any expression to escape 
his lips but what was not only substantially but 
literally true. To such a man, an expression 
formerly used might be safely addressed, “ As to 
thee, Petrarch, thy word is sufficient.’”’ The 
simple declaration of such a man would command 
more confidence and respect than any oath or 
affirmation which could be administered to one 
of doubtful character. E. L. 


THE PEACE IN EUROPE. 


Every humane man must have rejoiced at the 
news of the conclusion of a peace between the 
warring nations of Europe. The great grave of 
the Crimea, in which have been laid so many of 
the people of Europe, peasants of the Ukraine, 
Cossacks of the Don, soldiers recruited on the 
Seine and the Garonne, natives of the British 
isles and of the valleys between the Appenines 
and the Alps, is at length closed. A million of 
souls, according to some estimates, haye, in one 
way or another, by disease or accident or battle, 
perished in this bloody strife between the most 
populous and powerful nations of Europe. There 
is to be no more bloodshed, and the mission of 
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Miss Nightingale is ended. But the waste has 
not been of human life alone. The revenues of 
mightiest monarchies, the products of men’s 
highest skill and severest toil, the harvests of the 
east and the west, have been poured, along with 
the souls of men, into the same bottomless gulf 
from which nothing is ever given back. 

At the close of a war conducted with so many 
sacrifices on all sides, in which so much of the 
wealth of Europe has been squandered, and so 
many of the class who tilled her fields or toiled 
in her workshops have been summoned to the 
battle-field to return no more, it is worth while 
to consider what has been gained. In the first 
place, nothing has been gained for human liberty 
in Western Europe. There were, in the begin- 
ning of the war, many who thought that the 
European races would take advantage of the op- 
portunity to break their chains. There was to 
be a revival of Hungarian independence under 
a more liberal constitution; Italy was to free 
herself from the tyranny of Austria ; Poland was 
to recover her liberties, and it was held to be 
doubtful if even France would remain subject 
to the despotism under whieh she has fallen. 
These expectations were most confidently cher- 
ished in some quarters, and we acknowledge that 
it seemed to us nearly certain that the stability 
of the absolute governments of Europe would 
be greatly endangered by a general war. The 
event proved all such expectations to have been 
idle. There has searce been a time since the 
fall of Napoleon when so little heed has been 
given in Europe to questions relating either to 
personal or national liberty. Of that restless 
class which excite popular discontents, many 
found employment in the war, and the attention 
of many others was occupied by its movements 
and results, and by the marches and counter- 
marches of diplomacy to which it gave occasion. 
In time of war, moreover, men instinctively 
acquiesce in the arbitrary and summary exercise 
of authority. Whenever war comes, there 1s 
absolute rule, the reign of force, to which every- 
thing must yield, and the notions of personal 
freedom which are suited toa state of peace, 
come to be regarded as absurd. It is the effect 
of war to centralize authority and accumulate it 
ina few hands. The events of the two years 
which have just closed, have shown the friends 
of liberty in all parts of the world, that they 
have nothing to hope from the wars which may 
arise between despots. That class have the skill 
so to conduct their quarrels that in no case shall 
their subjects profit by them at their own ex- 
pense. Perhaps it may be numbered among the 
compensations for the calamities inflicted on 
Europe by the late war, that it has taught man- 
kind this lesson. 

Perhaps another good may yet arise from it, 
namely, that it will make nations unwilling to 
engage in war. The cure of the barbarous 
custom. of.war will be perfect, when it is abhor- 
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red and dreaded by all mankind. The late 
events in Europe have done somewhat to make 
itso. If we may judge from the bloody conflict 
which has just ended, there never was a time in 
the memory of mankind when the means of 
destroying life could be employed with such 
dreadful effect as now. Never was there a time 
in which armies could be so rapidly brought to- 
gether, so swiftly conveyed to the place of mutual 
slaughter, and dashed so precipitately and with 
such terrible carnage against each other. We 
have seen mighty hosts melting away like dreams, 
and new levies called for when it seemed as if 
the first had just arrived on the battle ground ; 
we have seen the revenues of a year expended 
in a few weeks, and new supplies demanded. So 
quickly does war, as war is now waged, with its 
“devilish enginery,”’ exhaust the resources and 
enfeeble the strength of nations, till even they 
who govern them stand aghast at what they have 
done. 

It is fortunate, in this point of view, that none 
of the combatants have withdrawn from it, to 
use the old phrase, * covered with gicry.”” None 
of them carry home trophies, the splendor and 
magnificence of which blind men’s eyes to the 
deformity and horror of the strife in which they 
were earned. There have been no great con- 
quests, no regions rapidly over-run and subdued, 
no campaigns won by some brilliant manceuvre; 
every advantage obtained in any quarter has 
been purchased at a frightful cost. There is 
nothin® in the events or the results of the war 
to tempt the parties soon to renew it. 

In the meantime, the issue of the war, so far 
as Russia is concerned, is in strict conformity 
with justice. She made war for the sake of 
seizing upon Constantinople; she withdraws 
from the war after vast losses of men and of 
money, leaving that capital in the hands of its 
original possessor. The idea of conquest, for 
the present, at least, is given up by that great 
power of the North, which will now probably 
seek to strengthen itself by the civilization of 
its subjects. In that field are great triumphs to 
be won, with no enemy to contest the ground 
but the Russian nobles. 

The greatest gainers by the war will be the 
various races of Christians which inhabit the 
Ottoman empire. Their condition was becoming 
gradually better, and they were rising step by 
step to an essential equality in rank and con- 
sideration with the Mohammedans, but the war 
and the influence of the allies have hastened 
this process, till now all civil or political distine- 
tions on account of religion are abolished. The 
results of this change will be important, but we 
do not intend to discuss them here. —JN. FY. 
Evening Post. 

A good life is the best philosophy, a clear 
conscience the best law, honesty the best policy, 
and temperance the best medicine. 
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OIL OF COAL. 


By distillation at a low temperature, bitumi- 
nous coals and the hitherto valueless slates ad- 
jacent, yield a pungent oil of great illuminating 
power. Ata very trifling cost, one ton of the 
best cannel coal gives one hundred gallons of 
oil. As it comes from the still, it has a dark 
hue and a smoky odor. Abstracting color and 
smell are easy processes. When refined, no oil 
nor fluid of any kind can compare with it for 
brilliancy of flame. It beats gas. It is volatile, 
and should be corked up; but it is not explosive. 
It is not suitable for lubricating when it is in 
the best condition for burning. But by a further 
process, the more volatile parts are removed and 
made available; then it is said to be unequalled 
as a lubricating oil. Not only is it free from all 
tendency to gumming, but if put upon an axle 
already gummed up, it will dissolve the gum 
and remove it. Coal oil is unaffected by frost. 
It is a solvent of India rubber, and will find ex- 
tensive use in its manufacture. 

We have in our State just the material and 
the locality for the manufacture of coal oils. 
Already there are several factories in our State 
and in the city of New York, and ready sale is 
found for all that is made, at enormous profits. 
Patents innumerable are afloat. But the process 
of ordinary distillation is very simple and very 
cheap, and it is done in Great Britain ona large 
scale by many people without any patent. There, 
they use the slaty shales which always are found 
among the strata of the bituminous coal fields, 
and which are not fit for fuel. Excellent can- 
dles of pure whiteness are made from coal oil 
there. 

‘‘ Anthrax ” furnishes an interesting piece of 
philosophical reflection, deduced from the dis- 
eovery of coal oil. We quote :—In this dis- 
covery, how the simplest mind may trace the 
hand of Providence? When wood-fuei became 
scarce, inspiration revealed the secret that pro- 
vision had been made for such emergency, and 
in fossil coal we found a substitute. 


«« Now, oil is scarce, and threatens exhaustion. 
"Tis at a time, too, when manifold more than 
ever, man needs it; and when, by reason of the 
universal rage for speed of travel and machinery, 
oil has become a pressing necessity in the wants 
of the world. The future gives token of demand 
for oil a hundred-fold greater than the age that 
has just passed, and men ery aloud that ‘ the 
whale is nearly extinct ; where shall we look for 
oil hereafter ?” 

“¢ And now inspiration comes in gentle whis- 
perings to the ear of man,—‘ The Great Spirit, 
before man was, foresaw and provided for this 
necessity. Turn your eyes from the depths of 
ocean to the caverns of the land, and you will 
find vast and illimitable stores of oil, which have 
been laid up for the children of this age from 
the foundation of the earth!’ ” 
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And it was so. Behold—not more freely 
from the rock of Horeb flowed water for the 
thirsty Israelites, than from the pick-stroke of 
faith upon the dark slate-rock, flow forth rivers 
of oil destined for light and industrial impulse 
to the children of men. 

So cheaply and so abundantly in quantity 
ean coal oil be produced, and so surely will it 
answer all purposes, that men of foresight will 


knowledge. Rouse up yourselves, that ye may 
exercise the right wisdom, and understanding 
in that which lives for ever, and is and will re- 
main when all the contrary is gone—that ye 
may be good patterns and examples in all your 
families. And now you enjoy the substance, be 
more careful, be more diligent and circumspect, 
that God may be glorified throughout all your 
families, and His name may be called upon, 


see coming a vast change. The whale ship has | honored and exalted, who is God over all, blessed 


been a useful institution. But its days are 
numbered. Like as wood, with all its poetry ~~ 
cheerful flame, has been driven into banishment 
by the stony-hearted anthracite; even so must 
the gallant whale ship and its jolly crew pass 
into oblivion, supplanted by the dingy lubbers 
from the land of Carbon.—Philada. Evening 
Journal. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 10, 1856. 

It is instructive to remark how, in times of 
weakness, errors, which have over and again 
been rebuked, obtain once more a temporary 
foothold. The subject of the religious instrue- 
tion of young persons is now again treated by 
some Friends, much in the spirit in which it 


was by those who, in the better days of our re- | 
ligious Society, caused great anxiety to its most | 
worthy members. The child, it was said, has} 
an inward guide, and when we place in his hands | 
the Holy Scriptures, we do all that is needed | 


forever.” C. 


Marrrep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, Or- 
chard St., New York, on the 9th of last month, 
Ricuarp S. Cottiws, of Pelham, West Chester 
Co., N. Y., to Saran, daughter of Stephen Willets, 
of the former place. 





Diep, On the 26th of 3d mo. last, at Haddonfield, 
N. J., in the 77th year of her age, Hannan ALEXAN- 
DER, an esteemed member of Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting. Although this dear friend was for many 
weeks much afflicted by severe bodily distress, 
yet her friends are consoled with the comfortable 
assurance that she has entered into those happy 
mansions where all is rest afid peace. 

—, Near West Milton, Miami Co., Ohio, on 
the 17th of last month, Martua Any, wile of Enos 
Mote, aged about 31 years. She was an exem- 
plary member of West Branch Monthly Meeting, 
and was concerned, whilst in health, to prepare 
for the event which has taken her from her family 
and friends. ‘ 

—, On the 25th of 2d mo. last, in Moreau, Sa- 
ratoga Co., N. Y., Lucius Cary, in the 58th year 
of his age, a worthy and exemplary member of 
Moreau Monthly Meeting of Friends. His disease 
was painful and protracted, but he was enabled to 
bear all with Christian patience and resignation, 
for which he often prayed, adverting to the suf- 


for his instruction in the doctrines and princi-| ferings of the dear Redeemer for a sinful world. 
ples of Christianity ; we must not presume to | He was naturally of acheerful disposition of mind, 
‘ , : » tae | but was brought under the regulating influence of 
interfere with the teachings of the Spirit of Truth. | Truth; and was enabled to discharge the duties 
Very different was the language of George Fox. | assigned him to the satisfaction of his friends and 
So early as 1656, he writes: “Exhort all your | the peace of his own mind. | The care and faith- 
De ; | fulness of this dear friend, in the duties and re- 
families at times and seasons, whether they be | sponsibility which he felt to rest upon him, as the 
servants or children, that they may be informed | head of a large family, are particularly worthy of 
in the truth. For when ye were professors | notice. Especially in the attendance of meetings, 
rake : . though residing remotely, (a distance of 9 miles, 

many of you did exhort and instruct them in} until of late,) he was seldom absent, and careful 
the form when ye had not the power, and, there- | in ae his family with him. To his faithful- 
; : ness and its influence on his family and others, 

fore, now being brought into the truth, ye should | may, in a great measure, be attributed the settle- 
be more diligent to exhort, admonish and in-| mentof a meeting in his immediate neighborhood, 


struct them. Thirteen years later, he thus | where now a Monthly Meeting is established. 
; ater, s 


forcibly.” : A 7 | Near his close he expressed a firm faith in the 
orcibly (rebukes the slothful spirit which the| mercy of God in Christ Jesus our Lord, and a hope 


views now again revived tend to encourage. | and trust that through His atoning blood, an ad- 
om . ° ‘ | mittance would be granted him into heavenly 
Therefore, consider these things in all your | 
{ 


ne : rest and peace. 
families, and remember the time of your former | , At the residence of her son William Mar- 


° ° . | : . . ’ > 
profession, wherein you exercised the reason of shall, in Fountain Co., Ind., on the 28th of Third 


bri f ; | month last, EnizasetH MarsHaut, in the 64th 
men so to bring your children and servants to| year of her age,—a member of Rush Creek Monthly 
an outward profession: now, on being come to| Meeting of Friends. 


a possession of Life, take heed lest you lose} —y" Near Adrian, Michigan, on the 19th of Ist 


: : ; month last, in the 7Ist year of her age, Saran L. 
the right reason, wisdom, understanding, and! Havitann, wife of Charles Haviland,—an es- 
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teemed member of Raisin Monthly Meeting. She | 
acceptably filled the station of an elder for many 
ears, and was a bright example of faithfulness | 
in attending her religious meetings, through muc 
bodily weakness, during many years of delicate 
health. She has left the consoling evidence to her 
aged husband and friends that her end was peace. 


Diep, At Richmond, Ind., on the 20th of 2d mo. 
last, Repecca C. WinpDeR, in the 41st year of her 
age. She was the daughter of John and Elizabeth 
Pool, and widow of the late Abner Winder, of 
Champaign county, Ohio. 

She bore a protracted illness of several months 
with much Christian fortitude and resignation.— 
Possessing many endearing qualities, she was ex- 
tensively beloved, and looked to with a hope of 
increased usefulness in the church. She often 
commemorated the long suffering and exceeding 
goodness of God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
The day before her decease, being sensible her 
end was near, she requested her children called, 
imparted beautiful counsel to them, and prayed 
for each one separately. She calmly departed, 
leaving to her friends the consoling evidence that 
their loss was her eternal gain. 


ALUM CREEK QUARTERLY MEETING 
Having appointed a Committee to confer witha 
Committee of Ohio and Indiana Yearly Meetings, 
on the subject of that Quarterly Meeting being 
attached to Ohio Yearly Meeting, it is proposed 
that the three Committees meet at Gilead Meeting 
House at 10 o’clock on Seventh day morning next 
preceding the Quarterly Meeting in 6th mo. next. 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The stated annual meeting of the Haverford 
School Association will be held at the Committee 
Room, Arch Street Meeting House, at 4 o’clock on 
Second day afternoon, 5th mo. 12th, 1856. 

Cuartes Extis, Sec’y. 





For Friends’ Review. 
EARLY SETTLEMENTS OF FRIENDS IN INDIANA. 
No. 3. 
White Water Monthly Meeting. 

It appears that Friends in Indiana Territory 
were early called upon to bear a testimony 
against war, and that they suffered distraint of 
goods to a considerable extent, for refusing to 
perform military service. In the 8th month, 
1810, a memorial was addressed by White Water 
Monthly Meeting to “ William Henry Harrison, 
Governor of Indiana Territory, the Legislative 
Council and House of Assembly, in General 
Assembly met,” setting forth the “ conscientious 
scruples of Friends against bearing arms or act- 
ing in any manner as military men, and craving 
such an alteration in the military laws as might 
appear to the Legislature reasonable, equitable 
and humane.” Two Friends were appointed to 
present the memorial to the Legislative Assem- 
bly, which held its sessions at Vincennes, about 
200 miles 8S. W. of White Water. 


that they had attended to the appointment, and 
that a law had been passed granting the desired 


. | 
{ These 
Friends reported in the 12th month following, | Meeting show that a considerable number of 


relief ; ‘‘ for which act of clemencey”’ an address 
tothe Assembly expressing the thanks of Friends, 
was adopted by the Monthly Meeting, and pre- 
sented at the following session. This relief ap- 
pears to have been of short duration ; the In- 
dian war, which commenced with the battle of 
Tippecanoe, in the 11th month, 1811, alarmed 
the Legislature, and caused a repeal of the law 
at the next session after its passage. 

This war, which continued during the next 
three years, gave Friends the opportunity of ex- 
emplifying their peace principles in various ways. 
They had to submit to the imposition and col- 
lection of fines, as well as to much obloquy and 
reproach from wilitary men and those favorable 
to the war. “The country kuown as the 12 
wile purchase was sprinkled over with settlers 
before the war commenced. Ina few neighbor- 
hoods, they built forts and block houses and stood 
their ground, but they mostly left their homes 
and moved into the older settlements. The In- 
dians killed a man by the name of Charles Mor- 
gan, and his two half brothers, at a sugar camp, 
about 15 miles N. W. of White Water, and 
carried off their scalps, and stole a number of 
horses. They also killed a man by the name of 
Shortridge.” 

Friends about White Water appear to have 
remained at their homes, although the aforesaid 
circumstances created much alarm in the com- 
munity around them, and led many of their 
neighbors to enlist in military companies, called 
‘“‘ Rangers,” for the armed defence of the frontier 
settlements, most of whom entertained a strong 
dislike for Friends, on account of their unwil- 
lingness to join in such mode of defence. 

It is worthy of note that an influential citizen at 
that time, who was not a member of our religious 
society, speaking of these difficulties says, “ can- 
dor compels me to say that the whites, as is 
usually the case, were the aggressors. If Mor- 
gan had been a good man, and treated the Indians 
kindly, I think there is no doubt but he might 
have remained where he was, unmolested. As 
evidence of this, I will mention the case of 

George Sugart, a Friend, who settled about ten 
miles north of White Water, where Newport 
now stands. What few settlers were in that 
quarter all left their homes, and he had no 
neighbors left within a distance of several miles. 
| In the language of Friends, ‘ he did not see his 
way’ clear to remove to a place of greater safety, 
| and remained there unmolested, with the excep- 
tion of the taunts and abuse he received from 
the Rangers who passed him in their rounds 
from one block house to another.” 
| In Wayne County, the influence of Friends 
| preponderated, but still they do not appear to 
‘have been exempt from military distraint and 
other annoyance, and the records of the Monthly 


persons who had a right of membership in the 
Society, were not sufficiently established in our 
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principles to withstand the pressure, and several 
came under dealings, and some were disowned, for 
performing military service. On the other hand, 
the great body of Friends seem to have main- 
tained our testimony against war and all military 
preparations, with firmness and consistency. 
Amongst other instances of this which occurred, 
the following may be named. “ Four young 
Friends were thrown into the County jail, in 
Wayne County, about this time, in extreme cold 
weather, for refusing to perform military service, 
and fire denied them, and had it not been for 
the kindness of a humane citizen, not a Friend, 
who handed them hot bricks through the grate, 
they must have suffered severely.” The pro- 
ceedings in this case eppear to have been illegal, 
as they afterwards brought suit and recovered 
damages for false imprisonment. In the 6th 
Month, 1813, it was reported to White Water | 
Monthly Meeting that property valued at 
$333 25 had been taken from Friends for mili- 
tary demands of $164 50, and such annoyances 
and difficulties continued until the close of the 
war in 1814; and even for some years afterwards, 
the laws requiring military training were fre- 
quently enforced, and Friends fined for refusing 
to obey them. By way of contrast, it may be | 
mentioned that although such laws still exist in 
Indiana, they have not been enforced, nor any 
fines collected for their violation for many years 
past. 

It appears from the minutes of the Monthly 
Meeting, that in the 2d month, 1811, “a num- 
ber of London Epistles were produced from the 
Quarterly Meeting, which were distributed,” and 
every year since that date, without exception, so 
far as the writer has been able to discover, the 
general annual Epistle from that Yearly Meeting 
has been reprinted and distributed in Indiana. 

Although Indiana Friends were not, at this 

early date, so situated as to be able to give their 
children the advantages of a good education, that 
important and interesting subject does not ap- 
pear to have been neglected. As early as the 
2d month, 1811, “a Standing Committee” was 
appointed in the Monthly Meeting “to have 
the care of schools,” and such appointments 
have been continued up to the present time. 
And although, even yet, they are unable to effect 
all they could desire, a lively concern has existed 
amongst Frieads since that time, for the 
 euarded religious and literary education of their 
children ;” and during the greater part of the 
time a school has been kept up under the care 
of the Monthly Meeting’s Committee. 

A considerable number of Friends having 
settled in the southern part of Indiana Territory, 
at a great distance from any of our meetings, 
and, in many instances, at considerable distance 
from each other, their situation claimed the at- 
tention of their brethren at White Water, and 
in the 8th month, 1811, two Friends were ap- 
pointed “ to visit them, as truth may open the 
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way, and encourage them to be faithfully obedi- 
ent to the manifestations of the Divine witness 
in their own hearts.” This service appears to 
have been cheerfully undertaken by two of the 
older Friends of the meeting, although it re- 
quired an exposing and laborious journey of four 
or five hundred miles, on horseback, a large part 


|of which was through the woods, where but few 


settlers resided. 

In the 12th month, 1811, Friends at New 
Garden, about eight miles north of White 
Water, were, at their request, allowed the privi- 
lege of holding a meeting for worship. This 
afterwards grew to be a Monthly, and then a 
Quarterly Meeting, and there yet continues to 
be a large and substantial body of Friends resid- 
ing in that vicinity. One venerable elder, who 
| removed there about the time of the establish- 
ment of the meeting, is still a resident of the 
place. 

Amongst the Ministers from other meetings 
who visited White Water about this time, were 
Jacob Heald, Caleb MceComber, of Farmington, 
N. Y., and Jacob Ong. The latter died, at his 
residence in Smithfield, Ohio, on the Ist of Ist 
month, 1849, in the ninetieth year of his age. He 
\is spoken of as a devoted and excellent man, and 
his visit to White Water at the time above men- 
tioned, appears to have been very acceptable and 
satisfactory to his friends there. C. F. ©. 





LONDON ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
(Continued from page 535.) 

But we have not yet explored the north side 
of the grounds, where the huge pachydermatous 
animals are lodged. The difficulty caused by 
the carriage-drive running between the two 
gardens has been vanquished by means of the 
tunnel, the ascent from which, on the opposite 
side, flanked as it is with graceful ferns, is one 
of the most charming portions of the grounds on 
a hot summer’s day. If after passing through 
the subterraneous passage we turn to the right, 
we come immediately upon the reptile-house. 
Unless the visitor selects his time, he will gene- 
rally find little to amuse him here. The igreat 
snakes have either retired from public life under 
their blankets, or lie coiled upon the branches 
of the trees in their dens. The reptiles are 
offered food once a week, but will not always 
feed even at this interval. One huge python 
fasted the almost incredible time of twenty-two 
months, having probably prepared himself for 
his abstinence by a splendid gorge. After a 
fast of seven days, however, the majority of the 
serpents regain their appetites. Three o’clock 
is the feeding time, and the reptiles, which are 
on the look-out, seem to know full well the er- 
rand of the man who enters with the basket, 
against the side of which they hear the flutter- 
ing wings of the feathered victims, and the 
short stamp of the doomed rabbits. The keeper 
opens the door at the back of the den of the 
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voluminous serpents on our right—for of these 
there is no fear—takes off their blanket, and 
drops in upon the clattering pebbles a scamper- 
ing rabbit, who hops from side to side, curious 
to inspect his new habitation; presently satis- 
fied, he sits on his haunches, and leisurely begins 
to wash his face. Silently the rock-snake glides 
over the stones, uncurling his huge folds, which, 
like a cable, seem to move as though by some 
agency from without, looks for an instant upon 
his unconscious victim, and the next has seized 
him with his cruel jaws. is constricting folds 
are twisted as swiftly as a whip-lash round his 
shrieking prey, and for ten minutes the serpent 
lies still, maintaining his mortal knot until his 
prey is dead, when, seizing him by the ears, he 
drags him through his vice-like grip, crushing 
every bone, and elongating the body preparatory 
to devouring it. The boa and the rock-snake 
always swallow their prey head foremost. How 
are that fine neck and delicate head to make room 
for that bulky rabbit? thinks the spectator. 
Presently he sees the jaws gape, and slowly the 
reptile draws himselfover, rather than swallows, 
his prey, as you draw a stocking upon your leg. 
The huge lump descends lower and lower be- 
neath the speckled scales, which seem to stare 


with distension, and the monster coils himself | 


up once more to digest his meal in quiet. Rab- 
bits and pigeons form the food of the pythons in 
these Gardens. While the smaller birds are 
preyed upon in the reptile-house, their big bro- 
thers, the storks, in the paddock, are reciproca- 


ting the law of nature by eating snakes. As we | 


pass to the opposite side of the serpent-room, 
where the venomous kinds are kept, we perceive 
that a more cautious arrangement is made for 
feeding. The door opens at the top, instead of 
at the sides of their dens, and with good reason, 
for no sooner does the keeper remove with a 
crooked iron rod the blanket from the cobra, 
than the reptile springs, with inflated hood, into 
an S-like attitude, and darts laterally at his ene- 
my. He seems incapable of striking well any 
object above or below his level: watch, for in- 
stance, that guinea-pig; again and again he 
dashes at it, but misses his aim; now he hits it, 
but only to drive the poor frightened creature 
with a score of flying pebbles before him: when 
at last he succeeds in piercing the sides of his 
Victim, tetanic spasms immediately commence, 
and it dies convulsed in a few seconds. It is 
said by those who have watched venomous 
snakes, that the manner of dying exhibited by 
their stricken prey, discloses the nature of the 
reptile that inflicted the poisoned wound. It is 
scarcely necessary to state that the popular idea 
that the tongue darts forth the venom is a fallacy. 
The poison is contained in glands which lie at 
the root of the fangs on either side, and by a 
compression of the powerful muscles which 
make the head appear so broad and flat, it is 
forced into the fine tube which runs at the side 
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of the fang, and finds its exit near the point by 
a minute opening. The cobra at present in the 
collection, with its skin a glossy black and yel- 
low, its eye black and angry, its motions agile 
and graceful, seems to be the very personifica- 
tion of India. As we watch it whem ready to 
spring, we suddenly remember that only a film 
of glass stands between us and “pure death.” 
But there is nothing to fear; the python in the 
adjoining room, which weighs a hundred and 
twenty pounds, being incensed on his first arri- 
val at being removed from his box, darted with 
all his force at a spectator. Yet the pane of 
glass had strength enough to bring him up, and 
he fell back so bruised about the head and muz- 
zle by the collision, that he could not feed well 
for several months. The cobra that we see is 
the same that destroyed its keeper. In a fit of 
drunkenness, the man, against express orders, 
took the reptile out, and placing its head inside 
his waistcoat, allowed it to glide round his body. 
When it had emerged from under his clothes 
from the other side, apparently in good humor, 
he squeezed its tail, when it struck him between 
his eyes; in twenty minutes his consciousness 
was gone, and in less than three hours he was 
dead. Before we leave this reptile room, let us 
peep for a moment into the little apartment 
opening from the corner, where, hanging from 
the wall, we see all the cast-off dresses of the 
serpents. If the keeper will allow us to handle 
one of them for a moment, we shall see that it 
is indeed an entire suit of light brown color, and 
of gauzy texture, which covered not only the 
body and head, but the very eyeballs of the 
wearer. 

The Python-house, on the other side of the 
| Museum, contains two enormous serpents. The 
adventures of one of them—the Python reticula- 
tus— deserve to be written: when small enough 
to be placed in the pocket, he was, with a com- 
panion now no more, taken from Ceylon to 
Brazil by American sailors; they were then ex- 
hibited in most of the maritime towns of South 
America, and were publicly sold for a high 
price at Callao to the captain of a ship, who 
brought them to the Gardens. We have before 
referred to the extraordinary length of time a 
python has been known to fast without injury. 
Their fancies, as well as their fastings, are ra- 
ther eccentric. Every one has heard of the 
snake who swallowed his blanket, a meal which 
ultimately killed him. A python who had lived 
for years in a friendly manner with a brotheras 
large as himself, was found one morning solus. 
As the cage was secure, the keepers were puz- 
zled to know how the serpent had escaped: at 
last it was observed that the remaining inmate 
had swollen remarkably during the night, when 
the horrid fact became plain enough ; the fratri- 
cide had succeeded in swallowing the entire 
person of his brother: it was his last meal, how- 
ever, for in some months he died. A friend 
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informs us that he once saw in these Gardens a, 


rat-snake of Ceylon devour a common coluber 
natrix. The rat-snake, however, had not taken 
the measure of his victim, as by no effort could 
he dispose of the last four inches of his tail, 
which stuck out rather jauntily from the side of 
his mouth, with very much the look of a cigar. 
After a quarter of an hour, the tail began to ex- 
hibit a retrograde motion, and the swallowed 
snake was disgorged, nothing the worse for his 
living sepulchre, with the exception of the 

wound made by his partner when first he seized 
him. The ant-eater, who lately inhabited the 
room leading out of the Python apartment, has 
died of a want of ants. 

As we issue again into the open air, we have 
before us the whole length of the avenue, arched 
with lime-trees, in summer a veritable isle of 
verdure. What a charming picture it used to 
be to see the docile elephant pacing towards us 
with ponderous and majestic steps, whilst, in the 
scarlet howdha, happy children swayed from side 
to side as she marched. She, who was our de- 
light for so many years, died in July last of a 
storm of thunder and lightning. Such indeed 
was what may seem at first the singular verdict 
of the medical man who made his post-mortem. 
The terror, however, inspired by the storm ap- 
pears to have produced some nervous disease, 
under which she succumbed. There is a sus- 
picion that the carcase, five thousand pounds and 
upwards in weight, which was disposed of to 
the knackers, ultimately found its way to the 
sausage-makers. Do not start, good reader; 
elephant’s flesh is considered excellent eating by 
the tribes of South Africa, and the lion-slayer 
tells us that the feet are a true delicacy. He 
used to eat them as we do Stilton cheese, scoop- 
ing out the interior and leaving the rind; he 
shows his audience some of these relics, which 
look like huge leather fire-buckets. And now we 
have only the young animal left that used to suck 
his huge mother, to the delight of the crowd of 
children, and to the disgust of the rhinoceros, 
who is the enemy to all elephants. The little 
one is growing apace, however, and we hope soon 
to see him promoted tocarry the deserted bowdha. 

Not far from the picturesque house built by 
Decimus Barton, in one of the cages fronting the 
office of the superintende nt of the gardens, is to | 
be seenabeaver. The wonderful instinct of this 
little animal is certainly not inferior to that of 
the huge elephant. As yet he has not been placed 
in circumstances to enable the public to witness 
his building capacities; butit is the intention, we 
underst tand, of the council to give him a stream | 
of running water and the requisite materials to 
construct one of those extraordinary dams for| 
which this animal is so famous. In Canada, | 
where he used to flourish, the backwoodsmen 
often came upon hill-sides completely cleared of 
good-sized trees by colonies of these little crea- | 
tures, who employed the felled timber to con- 
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struct their dams—dams, not of a few feet in 
length, but sometimes of a hundred and fifty 
feet, built according to the best engineering 
formula for resisting ‘the pressure of water, name- 
ly, in an angle with its apex pointed up the 
stream, and gradually narrowing from base to 
summit. Even in confinement this sagacious 
Rodent loves to display his skill, as we may 
learn from Mr. Broderip’s account of his, pet 
Binney :— 

“Its building instinct,” says that accom- 
plished naturalist, “showed itself immediately 
it was let out of its cage, and materials were 
placed in its way, and this before it had been a 
week in its new quarters. Itsstrength, even be- 
fore it was half grown, was great. It would drag 
along a large sweeping-brush, or warming-pan, 
grasping the handle with its teeth, so that the 
load came over its shoulder, and advancing in an 
oblique direction till it arrived at the part where 
it wished to place it. Thelong and large materials 
were always taken first; and two of the longest 
were generally laid crosswise, with one of the ends 
of each touching the wall, and their other ends 
projecting out into the room. The area caused 
by the cross brushes and the wall he would fill 
up with hand brushes, rush-baskets, books, boots, 
sticks, cloths, dried turf, or anything portable. 
As the work grew high, he supported himself on 
his tail, which propped him up admirably ; and 
he would often, after laying on one of his build- 
ing materials, sit up over against it, appearing to 
consider his work, or, as the e country people say, 

‘judge it.’ This pause was sometimes followed 
by changing the position of the materials, and 
sometimes they were left in their place. After 
he had piled up his materials in one part of the 
room (for he generally chose the same place), he 
proceeded to wall up the space between the feet 
of a chest of drawers which stood at a little dis- 
tance from it, high enough on its legs to make 
the bottom a roof for him, using for this pur- 
pose dried turf and sticks, which he laid very 
even, and filling up the interstices with bits of coal, 
hay, cloth, or anything he could pick up ; the 
last place he seemed to appropriate for his dwel- 
ling, the former work seemed intended fora dam. 
When he had walled up the space between the 
feet of the chest of drawers, he proceeded to carry 
in sticks, cloths, hay, and cotton, to make a nest; 


and when he had done he would sit up ander the 


drawers, and comb himself with the nails of his 
hind feet.” 

Up toa late period the beaver had become 
| rather a scarce animal, the exigencies of fashion 
| having nearly exterminated him. When silk 
hats came in, however, the annual slaughter of 
hundreds of thousands of his race, for the sake 
of the fur, gradually slackened, and now he is 


, beginning to increase in his native retreats,—-a 


singular instance this of the fashions of Parisand 
London affecting the very existence of a prolific 
race of animals in the New World! 
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THE BOTANY OF A LUMP OF COAL. 


Had such an idea been started sixty years ago, 
as that a piece of coal could have any connection | 
with botany, it would probably have been set | 
down as the invention of some fanciful brain. | 
Strange, however, as it may seem, every piece 0 | 
coal which contributes to the warmth and com- 
fort of our dwellings in winter, has a history | 
which, read aright, reveals metamorphoses more 
wonderful, because true, than those of fairy tales. 
Is not coal, then, a mineral? It is, and it is | 
not. Possessed of all the appearance and ex- 
ternal characters of a mineral, it yet reveals to | 
him who knows how to interrogate it aright, | 
proofs of an organic origin, which show that its | 
present place is not its birthplace. 


It was once | 


a vegetable : it is now a mineral, or at least has | period. 


most of the characters of one. If we take a piece 
of coal and grind it down to a film so thin that 
light will pass through it (and this may be done), 
we shall probably find, on submitting it to the 
microscrope, that it possesses some traces of 
organic structure ; and if we take one such sec- 
tion which is better preserved than many, and 
compare it with a very thin slice of some kind of 
wood (a very thin deal shaving, for example), it 
will immediately be found to present so many 
features of resemblance, that it would seem hardly 
possible to escape from the conclusion that this 
seeming mineral was once itself yood. But how, 
then, has the strange alteration in its appearance, 
character, and properties been effected? It is 
the object of this paper to explain the mystery, 
so far as the light of science has hitherto-enabled 
us to penetrate it. 


One of the earliest of the geological eras of 
the world’s history is that known as the carbo- 
niferous period, during which a series of strata 
or beds of rock, clay, ete., were accumulated 
4000 or 5000 feet in thickness, and which are 
found to a greater or less extent in almost every 
part of the globe. In some parts of these strata 
are found those wonderful beds of coal which 
are of such vast importance to our country, and 
which have contributed so greatly to its pros- 
perity. The carboniferous group of strata may 
be divided into three principal beds, each of 
which is composed of many lesser layers. The 
first of these is the mountain limestone, attain- 
ing in England a thickness of 2400 feet, and so 
called because of the many mountains which are 
in part at least formed of it. In Derbyshire and 
Ireland it is extensively found, and it contains 
the remains of corals, shells, and zoophytes, in 
such vast numbers that they constitute in some 
places three-fourths of its mass. The beautiful 
‘‘ encrinital marble,’’ so often used for mantel- 
pieces, is mountain limestone. Most of the lead 
ore found in England is discovered in this rock. 
Over the mountain limestone lie the coal beds, 
and over that the “ millstone grit.” These 
three form the carboniferous group ; but it is to 
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the coal beds only that we shall now pay atten- 
tion. It must not be supposed that the coal lies 
in one solid mass or stratum, and that miners 
have only to penetrate this to get out all that 
they require. The coal strata consist of a very 
numerous series of layers of different kinds, which 
are, as it were, interleaved with heds of coal of 
varying thickness and at uncertain intervals. 
Thus, in the colliery at Tividale, near Birming- 
ham, no less than sixty-five layers or beds, all 
of which belong to the “coal measures,” are 
found to overlie the mountain limestone, and to 


| contain, interspersed among them, eleven beds 


of coal, which vary in thickness from 9 inches 
to 10} feet. Asaspecimen of the manner in 
which they occur, we will quote the following 
from the list of the strata: it is a descendiny 


48th bed—Slate clay, 

49th “ Bituminous shale, 

50th Main coal, 10} feet thick, 

51st Slate clay, 

52nd Coal, 2 feet thick, 

53rd Slate clay ; 
and so forth. At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Lei- 
cestershire, the coal formation includes 130 
beds of various substances, in all, 600 feet thick, 
and comprising thirteen beds of coal. In some 
of the beds of slate clay, which lie next to the 
strata of coal, the clay or shale is found full of 
the leaves of plants in the most beautiful pre- 
servation, except that they are turned perfectly 
black. The shale may generally be easily split 
into thin leaves, upon the surface of which these 
remains of the coal plants will be found. Indeed, 
so abundant are they, that a colliery can hardly 
be visited, where some of these remains may not 
be detected on a slight search. The leaden 
color of the slate clay shows the forms of the 
leaves in the most perfect manner ; and although 
their substance is carbonized or converted into 
coal, every vein and marking are as admirably pre- 
served as if it were a beautifully dried specimen 
for the herbarium of the botanist. This fact 
strongly corroborates what the microscope has 
told us respecting the vegetable origin of coal. 

But it will be interesting to know something 

respecting the plants of which these long en- 
tombed relics tell us the existence and history. 
The most numerous remains are those of various 
kinds of ferns or brakes, many presenting the 
most elegant forms, while some have evidently 
been true ferns, a branch of this beautiful 
family now found only in the warmer climates of 
our earth as at present constituted. Another 
common plant in the coal strata is the “ astro- 
phyllites,” of which various species are found. 
It much resembles in form the “ woodruffe ” of 
our thickets, or the goosegrass or cleavers of our 
hedges, though it is manifestly different in botani- 
cal structure from either. Leaves of various 
palms are also among these remains. Stems and 
trunks of various kinds of trees are found. Of 
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these, two or three are especially remarkable. 
The lepidodendron was a tree of which there 
were several kinds, and which had a tall, scaly, 
branched trunk, often seventy or eighty feet 
high—for some have been found of that length. 
There is no modern plant which seems to bear 
any resemblance to this beautiful denizen of the 
ancient forests. Their nearest living allies as to 
structure would appear to be the humble club- 
mosses of our heaths and moors. In boggy ditches 
and in damp corn fields, a plant with a scored, 
jointed stem, and slender, whorled leaves, is very 
common in England—the horsetail, or equise- 
tum, of which there are several species. A very 
abundant fossil in the coal shales—the calami- 
tis—was of a similar kind, but of immensely 
larger size. Our existing equisetums seldom ex- 
ceed three feet in height, and the stems are not 
often more than a quarter of an inch thick, and 
commonly are much smaller than that ; but their 
relatives of the coal period were mostly fourteen 
or fifteen feet high, with stems from six to twelve 
inches thick. Another remarkable tribe, for 
which no living representative has been found, 
were sigillarias—plants with large fluted stems 
and a soft interior. Their roots, as thick as a 
man’s arm, are very common in the shale, and 
are known by the name of stigmaria, being until 
lately supposed to have been the stems of a dis- 
tinct plant. Trunks of coniferous trees (7. e. 
similar to the pine and fir) are also found in the 
coal beds. Some fruits have also been met with. 
Three-cornered nuts, generally acknowledged to 
be the fruits of some species of palm, are found 
in clusters; while others (Lepidostrebi), some- 
what like fir-cones, and believed to be the fruits 
of the Lepidodendra, are so numerous in some 
places that bushels have been collected in a 
single spot. It is a remarkable fact, that in 
many places in the coal districts of England, 
Europe and America, trunks of trees have been 
found in an erect position in the strata, piercing 
perhaps through several beds, and with their 
roots penetrating the coal itself. It is evident 
that they have grown upon the spots where they 
became entombed, and that the overlying strata 
have been deposited around them. More than 
this, trunks have been found in the same erect 
position, evidently snapped short by the hurri- 
cane or by decay: their soft interior has rotted 
away, and into the hollow thus formed the fruit- 
cones of overhanging trees have dropped ; while 
finally, the rest of the hollow has been filled up 
with mud or sand during a period of submersion, 
and the trunks thus buried preserved to our day. 
It is also a very singular circumstance, that 
though the remains of some hundreds of different 
kinds of plants have been found inthe coal strata, 
they belong to species which have passed out of 
living existence, and only their relics testify of 
their ever having been. No single plant or 
animal of the carboniferous era is now to be 
found alive over the whole earth. 
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A careful survey of the features of the plants 
embedded in the coal shales leads irresistibly to 
theconviction that a very different state of things 
existed at the time they were deposited, from 
what now obtains in the same regions of our globe. 
The climate must have materially differed. The 
size, the forms, and the whole character of the 
plants of the coal, indicate most decisively the 
presence of a tropical climate; andthat they grew 
on or very near the spots where we now find 
them, also appears as indisputable. Yet, even 
in the latitude of Baffin’s Bay did such a vege- 
tation exist; and therefore we must believe that 
in those remote ages, polar ice and snows were 
comparatively absent, while there was in all pro- 
bability no such continent as that which consti- 
tutes Europe (and perhaps Asia); but instead 
of them, and occupying their places, a Polynesia, 
or multitude of islands, enjoyinga climate much 
hotter than that which we now possess, yet so 
tempered by the surrounding ocean as to be free 
from those extremes of heat which render the 
continents near the equator truly torrid. The 
constitution of the atmosphere was very probably 
different, though it is not likely this will ever be 
known with certainty. It is supposed by many 
that it contained a much larger quantity of car- 
bonic acid than at present. Carbonic acid is a 
gas which naturally forms a constituent of the 
air we breathe, and is as essential to the life of 
plants as air or bread to us. ‘They decompose 
it, and take up or assimilate the carbon to form 
fresh wood, leaves, ete. The vast quantity of a 
rank vegetation which must have subsisted in 
those islets to form the enormous stores of coal 
which the world contains, and the consequent 
fixation of so large a portion of carbon, have 
reasonably led to the theory named ; but for its 
further confirmation we must wait. 

Such was the birth place of coal. Wonder- 
fully has our ever bountiful Creator so ordered 
things, that even the grass that withered and 
the flowers that fell away—some, apparently, of 
the most evanescent and perishable parts of his 
creations—should have accumulated for the 
benefit of man, in these latter ages of the world’s 
history, a store of material so plenteous as to be 
almost inexhaustible, and so valuable that it may 
be fairly doubted whether either our comfort or 
civilization could have been what they are with- 
out it. The subject, however, deserves treat- 
ment in another paper.— Leisure Hour. 

To be continued, 


Tne Hawattan nation, the population of 
which, seventy years ago, was variously estimated 
at from 200,000 to 400,000, now only counts 
72,000, a decrease within this period of at least 
two-thirds. Vast tracts of land do not harbora 
human soul. Fertile kalo lands, once under 
cultivation, are left to the rule of grass and 
weeds, The island of Kauai, remarkable for the 
productiveness of its soil, and able to sustain a 
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population of at least 100,000, contains only 
6000. Itis not to cruel and dev astating wars 
that is attributed this unparalleled falling off in 
so short a time, but to social contact with civi- 
lized men. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY, NEW YORK. 

The Children’s Aid Society was organized 
three years ago, and the third annual report of 
the officers, which has just been issued, shows 
a gratifying increase of its resources and useful- 
ness. 

It appears from the Treasurer’s statement, 
that the entire receipts for the year amount to 
$10,064.08—showing an increase of $205.44 
over the receipts of the previous year. 

An interesting feature of this society is “‘ The 
News-boys’ Lodging Room,” which has been 
kept up during the year at an expense of about 
fourteen hundred dollars. But the principal 
results of its usefulness are to be found in the 
success which has attended its efforts to gather 
children from the infected districts of our city— 
to snatch them from vice, degradation and want, 
and procure them comfortable homes, where 
they will be far removed from the corrupting 
influences by which they are here surrounded. 

During the year, nine hundred and thirty-six 
children have thus been rescued from destitu- 
tion and vice, and sent to homes in the country. 

The Secretary says : 

“Jt must be gratifying to the numerous 
friends of the Children’s Aid Society, in this 
city and out of it, to perceive its usefulness in- 
creasing from year to year. It may well be 
doubted, however, whether even those who have 
been most liberal in contributing funds to its 
support, but have had no direct agency in the 
management of its affairs, fully appreciate the 
extent of its beneficent operations, or understand 
the depth of the evil which it entirely removes, 
or sssadtalis mitigates." —N. Y. Evening Post. 


CURIOUS TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR. 


Professor Trench, in his latest work on the 
English language, points out a curious typogra- 
phical error in the 26th verse of the 23d chapter 
of Matthew. The words are ‘‘ which strain at 
a gnat and swallow a camel.” The Professor 
thinks it contains a misprint, which, having 
been passed over in the edition of 1611, has 
held its ground ever since. The translators in- 
tended to say, “which strain owt a gnat and 
swallow a camel,” that being the correct render- 
ing of the original, as appears in Tyndale’s and 
Cranmer’s translations, both of which have 
“ strained out.” It was the custom of the stricter 
Jews to strain their wine, vinegar and other 
potables through linen or gauze, lest unawares 
they should drink down some little unclean in- 
sect, as a gnat, and thus transgress the Levitical 
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law. It was to this custom, it is alleged, the 


Saviour alluded, intending to: say that the Se sribes 
and Pharisees, while they strain out a gnat from 
their drink, would yet swallow a camel s at a gulp. 


DOING GOOD. 


Never stand in idleness, 
In a world like ours; 
Looking on while others toil, 
Heedless of thy powers. 


While thou hast an ear to list 
To a tale of woe; 

While at sight of others’ tears 
Thine own eyes o’erflow ; 
While thou hast a heart to feel 

Sympathy and love, 
And thy voice can lift a prayer 
To the Lord above; 


Say not thou bast nought to give— 
Nought to call thine own: 

Life’s best pleasures do not spring 
From one source alone. 


Shining gold may often fail 
Comfort to impart— 

Burning eloquence may fall 
Coldly on the heart, 


Where a sympathizing tear, 
Loving word or smile, 

Might the wounded spirit heal, 
Sorrow’s night beguile, 


'T was the widow’s mite which called 
Blessings from the Lord, 

Not the lavish treasures thrown 
From the rich man’s hoard. 


Give the weak a helping hand; 
Nerve bim by thy might; 

Gently lead the erring one 
Back to paths of right. 


Ever let the wanderer feel, 
On his homeward track, 
That from one be may receive 
Warmest welcomes back. 


With the mourner shed a tear, 
Smile thou with the gay; 
Help the weary bear his load ; 

Cheer his lonely way. 


Ne’er be idle, where thy hand 
Hath the power to bless; 
Nor be silent when thy voice 

Might console distress. 


Follow in thy Master’s steps— 
Tread the path He trod; 
Ever, with untiring zeal, 
Working what is good. 
Christian Observer. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Catirorn1a.—By the steamship Illinois, Califor- 
nia mails to the 5th ult. have been received. The 
mining regions promise a richer return than during 
any previous year. Two millions of dollars were 
brought by the Illinois. Copious rains had suc- 
ceeded the drought which had prevailed for 
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some months. A strong movement was making 
for the establishment of a weekly post route to 
Missouri. Meetings had been held, and a petition 
adopted and largely signed, urging the subject up- 
on the consideration of Congress. A» brisk trade 
has sprung up between San Francisco and the 
Russian Possessions. The money market at San 
Francisco was very stringent, and the produce 
markets dull, with the exception of flour and grain. 
In Southern California, great numbers of cattle had 
died of starvation, in consequence of the drought 
It was estimated that 10,000 had perished from this 
cause in the county of Los Angelos alone. The 
Indians continue their hostilities in Oregon and 
Washington Territories, and several conflicts had 
occurred between them and the volunteers. Ac- 
cording to an act of the Oregon Legislature, an 
election was to be held in the early part olf last 
month, for taking the sense of the people relative 
to the formation of a State Constitution. 


PanaMa.—lIt has been ascertained that fourteen 
passengers and residents of Panama were killed 
in the late affray at that place. Two natives were 
also killed and twelve wounded. Col. G W. 
Totten, Chief Engineer of the Panama Railroad, 
has addressed a letter to the Governor of Panama, | 
holding him responsible forthe outrages committed. 

Soutu AMerica.—Accounts have been received | 
from Valparaiso to the 15th, Lima to the 27th, and | 
Ecuador to the 3lst of the 3d month. 

A deposit and discount Bank was about being | 
established in Valparaiso, under the sanction of the 
Government. The treaty of free commerce be- 
tween Chili and the Argentine Republics was about 
being confirmed. 

Montevideo and Buenos Ayres were again in 
arms. Expeditions from the tormer province had | 
invaded the latier, but were repulsed with the al- | 
most total loss of the officers of the invading forces. | 

The Senate of Peru was engaged in framing a| 
new Constitution. Yellow fever was raging both | 
in Callao and Lima, but was of a comparatively 
mild ly pe. 

Venezuelan dates to the 20th ult. have been re- 
ceived. The telegraph in course of construction | 
from Laguayra to Caracas was nearly ready to com- | 
mence operations. It is intended to extend the 
wires to Valencia and Puerto Cabello, traversing a | 
distance of 156 miles. 


Domestic.—It is stated that Secretary Marcy 
has recommended to the President to send a suit- 
able agent to Panama to ascertain the facts in rela- 
tion to the late riot, in order that this government 
may act understandingly in regard to reclamation 
tor damages, &c. Vessels of war have been order- 
ed to Panama and Aspinwall for the protection of 
our citizens on their passage across the Isthmus. 

A disastrous fire occurred in this city on the 
morning of the Ist inst., commencing in North | 
Street below Sixth, and sweeping down through | 
Commerce to Market, and along Market towards | 
Fifth, destroying about forty buildings, some of | 
them being among the finest stores in the city. A 
number of the roofs of buildings on the south side 
of Market street also took fire, but the flames were 
extinguished without communicating to other parts 
of the buildings. The loss is estimated at $600,000, 
of which about $400,000 is covered by insurance. 
Among the buildings destroyed was the Friends’ 
Select School for Girls, on St. James Street. One 
fireman was killed and several wounded by the 





falling of a wall, and another was stabbed in the 
breast, during a fight between two of the fire com- 
panies, and has since died, 

Linus Yale, Jr., formerly of Herkimer co., N. Y., 
but now residing in Philadelphia, has succeeded 
in picking the celebrated lock of Day & Newell, 
commonly known as the “Hobbs” lock, which 
received the premium at the World’s Exhibitions, 
in London and New York, and, for twenty years, 
batiled every effort of the most skilful burglars, 
stimulated by offers of high rewards in case ot 
success. 

Late accounts from Kansas mention that Sheriff 
Jones, while sitting in atent, had been danger- 
ously wounded by ashot fired by some person 
outside. Much excitement prevailed in regard to 
the affair. The perpetrator of the deed was un- 
known. A large meeting had been held at Law- 
rence, at which resolutions were adopted, denounc- 
ing the act and disclaiming all responsibility for 
it. Hopes were entertained of the recovery of 
Jones, but his situation was considered very criti- 
cal. Col. Sumner had arrived at Lawrence, with 
the military under his command, and threatened 
the people for firing upon his soldiers, but the 
charge was denied by Gov. Robinson. The Deputy 
Sheriff of Douglass county had issued writs for 
the arrest of about a hundred citizens of Lawrence, 
and the army will be stationed at that place until 
the arrests shall have been made, 


Concress.—The House bill making an appro- 
priation for the improvement of the harbor of She- 
boygan, and to erect Columbus, Ky., into a port of 
delivery, were concurred in by the Senate on the 
30th ult. On the Ist inst., a resolution was offered 
calling upon the President for any correspondence 
not heretofore submitted, with our Minister at 
Nicaragua, in regard to the recognition fof the 
Nicaraguan Government. Senator Weller spoke 
at length in favor of the government of Walker, 
and an animated debate followed, in which Sena- 
tors Seward, Weller, Douglass and Butler partici- 
pated. The resolution was then withdrawn. The 
report of the Committee on Kanzas affairs being 
under consideration on the 2d, Senator Benjamin 
made a speech, taking Southern ground, and was 
replied to by Senator Seward. 

On the Sth, Senator Pugh presented the resolu- 
tions of Ohio Legislature, in favor of the admission 
of Kanzas into the Union, with the Topeka Con- 
stitution. The Secretary of State was requested to 
transmit the original journals of the proceedings 
ofthe Board of American Commissioners, convened 
in Paris to liquidate and audit the claims of our 


| citizens for French Spoliationus. 


In the House of Representatives on the 30th 
ult., the Committee on Commerce reported a bill 


| establishing collection districts, designating ports 


of entry and delivery, and modifying the revenue 
laws. After debate, the further consideration of 
the bill was deferred. On the Ist inst., the Indian 
Appropriation bill, the bill revising the act of 
1853, relative to suspending entries of public lands, 
and the act of 1846 concerning suspended preemp- 
tion land claims were taken up and passed. 

On the 5th, the Senate bill appropriating $45,000 
for deepening the channel over the St. Clair Flats, 
Michigan; and one giving to the St. Louis and [ron 
Mountain Railroad Company the right of way 
through the lands occupied by the Jefferson Bar- 
racks, were taken up and passed, 











